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First Impressions of Hawaiian Birds 


BY H. W. HENSHAW 


F | AHE first experiences of the bird lover in the Island of Hawaii are 
likely to prove disappointing. The towns are enshrouded in trop- 
ical foliage, which offers inviting homes to birds, but the greenery 

harbors no avian life, save the Mynah and the little Rice Bird, both 
introduced species. Moreover, the harbors and coast line of Hawaii are, 
for the most part, almost as barren of native bird-life as the towns. The 
waters flash in the glorious tropical sunlight; the tidal pools, full of gor- 
geously colored fish, reflect the tropical vegetation that overhangs them; 
the sandy and rocky shores stretch invitingly away; everything is present 
to welcome the birds—they alone are absent 

Yet not quite solitary are the shores of Hawaii. Its rocky islets and 
coasts have proved a magnet strong enough to draw hither as a permanent 
resident the Wandering Tattler, the Ulili of the natives, whose running 
note, as he flits from rock to rock, forms a fitting accompaniment to the 
murmur of the waves as they break against the rocky barriers. I say a 
permanent resident, for, although the Ulili is not known to breed on 
Hawaii, the bird never wholly abandons its shores. The greater number 
leave, presumably for Alaskan breeding grounds, in- April, but many remain 
the year round. The summer residents are the barren birds and such 
as are still too immature to breed, or too weak to essay the long ocean 
flight. 

Moreover, if the observer lingers along shore till just before dark, or 
happens to be abroad at daybreak, he will see large flocks of Turnstones, 
accompanied by a few Plover, as they wing their way from the uplands, 
where alone they feed. Here, in pastures or on freshly plowed land, 
or among the sprouting sugar-cane, the birds find an abundant feast of 
worms and small insects. By destroying vast numbers of insects they do 
the planter good service, and in turn are protected by him— for upon 
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most plantations the Plover, as the two species are indiscriminately called, 
are wisely protected. 

I know of few facts pertaining to birds that are stranger than the 
yearly migrations of the Plover, the Turnstone and the Tattler to and 
from these islands. Leaving Hawaii in April by thousands and returning 
in August and September, in the interim they brave the passage each way 
of some three thousand miles of ocean, more or less, according to the 
point of the American continent they steer for. What a wearisome flight 
across the watery wastes these trips must be! If a storm is encountered 
thousands must perish, and under any circumstances no doubt many find 
a watery grave. Wing power has its limits, and many a brave bird heart 
homeward bound is each year forever stilled in the remorseless waters as 
strength fails and the never ceasing wing-beats grow fewer and feebler 
till the end comes. 

Why do these birds insist upon such long and dangerous journeys? 
Their first discovery of Hawaii must have been accidental. A southward 
migration of Plover and Turnstones was, doubtless, interrupted by a storm. 
The birds were blown out to sea and, bravely striving against fate, the 
fortunate survivors discovered Hawaii many centuries before the English 
navigator was born. But when once the “Paradise of the Pacific” was 
discovered, why leave it? Why brave the weary and dangerous journey 
back ? The temperature varies but little in Hawaii the year round. The 
uplands frequented by the birds are cool at all times of the year; appar- 
ently, too, they offer as much food in summer as in winter. Perhaps in 
time the birds will come to realize the advantages of a permanent resi- 
dence in Hawaii. But first they must overcome that passion—the most 
powerful that stirs the avian brain—the homing instinct, which impels 
them to leave Hawaii’s hospitable shores for the far away Alaska for no 
other reason than that they have always done so. In the far north they 
first saw the light, in the far north they reared last year’s brood, and 
back to the far north they must hark at the cost of no matter what 
danger and fatigue. Like the Tattler, both the Plover and the Turnstone 
leave a contingent in Hawaii, which consists, as in the case of the former, 
of the young and the decrepit. 

But three other coast inhabitants remain to be mentioned, for the 
Bristle-thighed Curlew, or Kiowea, is so rare upon this island that I 
have never seen one. 

In some respects the Noddy Tern, or Noio, is the most notable and 
interesting of all Hawaii's coast birds, but its distribution is very local. 
Long sections, in fact, of Hawaii’s coast line appear to be without these 
interesting birds, perhaps because of the absence of proper cliff shelters. 
Upon the ledges of cliffs and upon the shelves of rocky caves the Noddies 
doze away their idle hours by day and roost at night. Here upon the 
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bare rock they lay their eggs, and from their dim recesses the baby Noddy 
catches its first glimpse of the outer world through the mist of the breakers 
as they thunder beneath it. The Noio is extremely sociable and is always 
found in large colonies, which live together in the utmost harmony. 

In holes far up the faces of the same cliffs nests the Tropic Bird, the 
Koae of the natives. Only occasional glimpses of the Koae are caught, 
as singly or in pairs they wing their way along the cliffs or oceanwise for 
food. Several pairs of this fine bird have always nested in the cliffs on 
the west side of Kilauea, and from the Volcano House the birds may 
often be seen, floating idly in the air or actively chasing each other in 
play over the pit. 

No one unfamiliar with such a solitary coast as Hawaii can realize 
how greatly the charm of the seaside is enhanced by the presence of birds. 
It may, at least, be claimed for Hawaii that its desert shores are not the 
result of man’s act. In the way of sea birds Nature has been as prod- 
igal to America as she has. been niggardly to Hawaii. But the teeming 
shores of the mainland have been stripped of Tern and Gull, Pelican and 
Grebe to satisfy man’s greed and woman’s caprice. It is to the deep 
and turbulent waters offshore, to the absence of inshore shoals, and to 
the general lack of suitable nesting grounds that must be attributed the 
general absence of waders and sea birds around the island of Hawaii. 

But let us leave the coast and its infrequent birds and bend our steps 
to the forest, where a different experience awaits us. 

The Hawaiian forest is a veritable jungle, and to explore its depths 
one should employ a native who is skilled in the use of the heavy cane- 
knife, by means of which a passage is cut through the tangle with sur- 
prising rapidity. A short time since there was no other way to penetrate 
the forest, but now it is far easier to follow one of the numerous trails 
that pass from the infrequent road to the coffee clearings, far within the 
woods. Many of these have been ferned, that is, have been paved with 
the trunks of tree ferns halved and laid down for walks, along which 
the observer may pass swiftly and with noiseless steps. Let us suppose 
ourselves upon such a trail at an altitude of some two thousand feet. 
At this height the bulk of the forest proper consists largely of the ohia 
tree, which attains a height of upward of 100 feet, and supports upon 
its stalwart trunk and ample branches a whole forest of vines, ferns and 
berry-bearing shrubs. For so fierce is the struggle for existence in the 
Hawaiian forest that such plants, and even trees, as are denied a foothold 
on Mother Earth preémpt a home upon their more fortunate brethren, 
and thus each tree perforce has to furnish standing room for a whole 
plant colony. 

In some localities at an altitude of about four thousand feet a beautiful 
acacia, the well-known and highly prized koa of the natives, largely replaces 
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the ohia, while elsewhere is found a mixture of the two trees, such mixed 
woods being a favorite resort of Hawaiian birds. 

By reason of its great abundance and luxuriant growth, the ieie is 
the most prominent of the creeping vines, and its existence seems to 
be indissolubly connected with the ohia, every tree being married to one 
of the vines, whose loving embrace ceases only with death. 

Tree ferns, extreme examples of which attain a height of 40 feet with 
a girth of 4 feet at the base, are very numerous; thick clumps of bananas 
grow here and there, and the tangle is still further made up by a great 
number of small shrubs, tree lobelias and ferns which go to swell the 
bulk of a semi-tropical forest. 

Such a forest, as is here hinted at but not described, clothes the 
entire windward side of Hawaii save for a belt of sugar-cane fields, some 
three miles wide, which extends upward from the sea, each year en- 
croaching more and more upon the forests above. 

This forest, impenetrably dense, always moist, lighted but dimly and 
ever silent, is the chosen haunt of Hawaiian birds, and in its depths 
have been developed those curious forms of avian life unlike any others 
in the world. Penetrate into the ferns a few steps and then pause a 
moment. The ohias are in blossom, and from their far-away summits, 
crowned with clusters of rich crimson blossoms, come the calls and songs 
of birds. By means of a good glass and with the exercise of much 
patience most of them may be readily identified. The brilliant crimson 
plumage of the liwi and the dull red of the Akakani, with its white 
crissum, instantly proclaim the presence of these beautiful species. These 
birds are the honey-eaters, par excellence, of the Hawaiian woods. 
Their long curved bills and brush-tipped tongues are preéminently adapted 
to glean nectar from flowers, and they drink from nature’s crimson cups 
till the liquid nectar fairly runs from their bills. 

The tree-tops, in the height of the ohia blossoming, are the scene of 
one mad revel all day long. At such times both the Iiwi and the 
Akakani sing almost incessantly, and, as other feathered denizens of the 
forest join the throng, the scene is one of the most interesting and in- 
spiring possible to be conceived. It can be compared only to our Amer- 
ican woods in the height of the spring migration, but in the number of 
individuals gathered in favored spots and in the united sound of their 
tumultuous voices it far eclipses our vernal woods. ‘There seems to be 
a general impression in Hawaii that the liwi and the Akakani live almost 
entirely on honey. This is a mistake. Nectar must contain very little 
nourishment, for these birds, even when nectar is most abundant, eat 
great numbers of insects, especially a small green worm that infests the 
ohia all the year round. 

In the deep forests, in tall trees, and in the undergrowth of clear- 
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ings and along the roads, lives the Amakihi, a small greenish bird which 
finds its insect food among the foliage. It has a characteristic upward 
tilt to the tail, somewhat like our Titlark. The Amakihi, too, is fond 
of nectar by way of dessert, and in many ways it is a very interesting 
species. I must pass it by with the statement that of all Hawaiian 
birds the Amakihi, in habits and motions, most nearly resembles our 
Wood Warblers. Oddly enough, its song is a faint, simple trill, which 
recalls the song of our Pine Warbler. Go where you will in the 
Hawaiian woods, if one of these little birds is not visible, one has but 
to squeak a few times, when a pair appear with answering notes, full 
of curiosity as to the nature of your business. 

The ieie vine has a spike of nutritious seeds, which form the chief 
food of the Ou, the thick bill of which, developed, no doubt, chiefly 
for the purpose of extracting these same seeds, together with its yellow 
head and green plumage, always inspires the stranger with the idea that 
the bird belongs to the Parrot family. In fact, Latham, its first his- 
torian, called it the Parrot-billed Grosbeak! The trim, finch-like shape 
of the Ou, and its beautiful plumage, are enough to inspire regard in 
the breast of any bird observer, but the Ou possesses an even stronger 
claim to affection, for it is the most beautiful songster of the Hawaiian 
forest. The song is unmistakably fringilline in character, and so much 
resembles the Canary’s, that it is the generally received opinion among 
the settlers that the forest is full of escaped cage-birds; yet in purity, 
sweetness and power the song of the Ou far surpasses the Canary’s best 
efforts. Unfortunately the Ou, as a rule, is not very generous with its 
song, and too often the listener has to be content with snatches of 
melody in place of the finished performance. Yet I remember on one 
occasion to have heard more than a dozen males singing in a small 
patch of woods for at least an hour, and the chorus was worth going 
far to listen to. 

The Ou has a soft, plaintive call, much like a Goldfinch’s, which 
can be imitated so closely as to always elicit a response if an Ou is 
within hearing. More than once I have called down a passing party 
from mid-air to a perch in low trees. Often, too, when quietly resting 
in the forest, 1 have sent forth the soft call-note of the Ou at a 
venture, to be instantly answered, and to find myself in the midst of a 
party of these birds which, unnoticed, had been quiciiy feeding in the 
trees overhead. While the fruit of the ieie forms tlhe chief food of the 
Ou, the bird is fond, also, of several kinds of berries, especially of 
mamaki berries, of bananas, and even of guavas. Such a varied fare 
leads to the belief that this beautiful songster might be domesticated in 
the warmer portions of the United States. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, if the bird would be welcomed by the fruit-grower, as cherries, 
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peaches, and other small fruits would almost certainly be eaten by it, 
and it is a greedy feeder. 

Another notable dweller of the Hawaiian woods is the Omao, the 
only Island representative of the Thrush family. In some districts the 
Omao is the shyest of all shy recluses, while in others it is quite familiar. 
I know of no possible explanation of this extraordinary change of dispo- 
sition. But shy or familiar, it is never chary of its song and often sings 
the day through. My English friends speak in high terms of the Omao’s 
song, and I regret that I cannot heartily subscribe to their encomiums. 

When really bent upon singing, the Omao perches upon the topmost 
twig of a tall tree, and thence for an hour or more seems to challenge 
the whole bird world to a musical contest. Its song consists of a series 
of odd, disconnected syllables, now rapidly uttered, now with widely- 
spaced measures, but always defying description. In this medley there 
are occasional melodious fragments which suggest bits of our Brown 
Thrasher’s song, but at best they are the merest suggestion, and the 
song as a whole is not for a moment to be compared with the poorest 
effort of our olive-backed fraternity. In general method and effect the 
Omao’s song is not dissimilar to the musical efforts of our Chat (Icteria). 
The Omao, however, has inspired moments, and I have seen a male 
leave the top of a tall tree and circle about on wing, leaving behind a 
trail of ecstatic song, the memory of which bids the critic pause. 

The ordinary call-note of the Omao is a deep and loud chuck, 
neither like nor very unlike the notes of the Wood Thrush. Its alarm 
note, uttered when the bird hears a suspicious noise, is a sort of sworl- 
ing call that again is a little suggestive of our Catbird’s familiar note. 

The Omao passes its life in the trees of the deep forest, pretty well 
up, and I have never seen an individual on the ground. I have searched 
carefully for the nest of the Omao, for the nest may have something to 
tell of the bird’s not over-clear relationship, but thus far without success. 

I must not forget to mention a very curious habit of the Omao. 
He seems to be afflicted with chronic ague. Standing upright upon 
a bough in a thrush-like attitude and drooping his wings, he shakes 
them with a tremulous motion, precisely as young birds do when begging 
for food from their parents. He is particularly prone to one of these 
seizures when he sees an intruder, and at first I interpreted the ague to 
be the result of nervousness or fright. But more than once I have 
watched the Omao when he was wholly unaware of my presence, and 
have caught him in the act of having a good shake all by himself. 
What the performance means, if it means anything, only the Omao knows. 

In such a forest as above described, the Oo, prince among Hawaiian 
birds, used to be common, but alas! the love of feathers is not confined 
solely to women or to civilization. The old chiefs of Hawaii had to 
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have emblems of their rank and authority, and the Hawaiian belles of 
today covet the beautiful yellow feathers of the Oo for leis for the 
neck. As a consequence, the Mamo is probably entirely extinct, while 
the Oo still lingers in certain restricted and inaccessible districts. 

The Oo is a noble bird, with brilliant black plumage and a far- 
reaching voice, but with no song as far as 1 am aware. Its activity as 
it glides over the branches of the tall ohias, jetting its long tail like a 
Magpie, is astonishing. At some seasons, at least, it is a most assiduous 
and persistent insect-hunter, and its loss to Hawaii is to be deplored. 

In this brief notice of some of the commoner Hawaiian birds, I have 
omitted some notable species, such as the orange-colored Akepeleuie, 
smallest of all Hawaiian birds, the green Akialoa, and the yellow-bellied 
Akipoloau. The latter species, I may briefly remark, has attempted in 
a way to play the role of Woodpecker, despite the long, thin, curved 
mandible. The skull is thick and broad at base, and the maxillary and 
neck muscles are very powerful, so as to confer great driving power 
upon the short and blunt lower mandible. As a consequence, the bird 
can hammer off and wrench away small excrescences from the bark and 
limbs of trees so as to expose the hidden insect burrows. The delicate, 
curved upper mandible appears to have a double function: first, as a 
probe to detect the presence of larve and beetles in their burrows; 
second, as a hook to haul them out within reach of the brush-tipped 
tongue. | 

In richness of tone and a certain deliberateness of utterance, the song 
of the Akialoa suggests that of the Yellow-throated Vireo. It is short, 
but rich and full, and is frequently uttered as the bird flies from tree to 
tree or climbs about the trunks. 

I must not omit all mention of the single Hawk peculiar to the 
Islands, especially as it is the only bird of prey, except the Short-eared 
Owl. The latter is so recent a settler from the mainland that it is 
indistinguishable from mainland specimens. In ‘making the above state- 
ment I do not overlook the fact that specimens of the Marsh Harrier 
have been taken upon the Island of Oahu, where it is probable that the 
species will in time become established and may spread thence to the 
other: islands. Io, the hawk, is a heavy-winged, sluggish fellow, with 
much the disposition and many of the habits of the Broad-winged Hawk. 
He shuns the heavy forest and lives on its skirts and in the clearings. 
He has a liking for perching upon the branches of isolated trees, where 
he sits and scans the ground beneath for mice and small rats. Small 
rodents are his natural food, and so heavy and awkward on the wing is 
he that only under exceptional circumstances can he catch small birds, 
to the presence of which, usually, he pays not the slightest attention. 

(To be concluded.) 


A Nighthawk Incident 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs from nature by the author 


and Nighthawk, following an address to Connecticut agriculturists, 
some years ago, led to my receipt, in July, 1900, of an invitation 
from a gentleman who was present, to come and see a bird, then nest- 
ing on his farm, that he believed, combined the characters of both the 


A DISCUSSION of the specific distinctness of the Whip-poor-will 


NIGHTHAWK AND YOUNG ON ROCK 


Whip-poor-will and Nighthawk; in short, was the bird to which both 
these names applied. 

Here was an opportunity to secure a much-desired photograph, and, 
armed with the needed apparatus, as well as specimens of both the Night- 
hawk and Whip-poor-will, I boarded an early train for Stevenson, Conn., 
prepared to gain my point with bird as well as with man. 

The latter accepted the specimens as incontrovertible facts and read- 
justed his views as to the status of the birds they represented, and we 
may therefore at once turn our attention to the Nighthawk who was 
waiting so patiently on a bit of granite out in the hay fields. The sun 
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was setting when we reached the flat rock on which her eggs had been 
laid and young hatched and where she had last been seen; but a frag- 
ment of egg-shell was the only evidence that the bare-looking spot had 
once been a bird’s home. The grass had lately been mowed and there 
was no immediately surrounding cover in which the bird might have 
hidden. It is eloquent testimony of the value of her protective coloring, 
therefore, that we should almost have stepped on the bird, who had 
moved to a near-by flat rock, as we approached the place in which we 
had expected to find her. 

Far more convincing, however, was her faith in her own invisibility. 
Even the presence of a dog did not tempt her to flight, and when the 


NIGHTHAWK ON FENCE 


camera was erected on its tripod within three feet of her body, squatting 
so closely to its rocky background, her only movement was occasioned by 
her rapid breathing. 

There was other cause, however, beside the belief in her own incon- 
spicuousness to hold her to the rock; one little downy chick nestled at 
her side and with instinctive obedience was as motionless as its parent. 

So they sat while picture after picture was made from various points 
of view and still no movement, until the parent was lightly touched, when, 
starting quickly, she spread her long wings and sailed out over the fields. 
Perhaps she was startled and deserted her young on the impulse of 
sudden fear. But in a few seconds she recovered herself and, circling, 
returned and spread herself out on the grass at my feet. Then followed 
the evolutions common to so many birds but wonderful in all. With 
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surprising skill in mimicry, the bird fluttered painfully along, ever just 
beyond my reach until it had led me a hundred feet or more from its 
young, and then, the feat evidently successful, it sailed away again, to 


NIGHTHAWK FEIGNING LAMENESS 


perch first on a fence 
and later on a limb in 
characteristic, length - 
wise Nighthawk atti- 
tude. 

How are we to 
account for the devel- 
opment in so many 
birds of what is now 
a common _ habit? 
Ducks, Snipe, Grouse, 
Doves, some ground- 
nesting Sparrows and 
Warblers, and many 
other species, also 
feign lameness with 


the object of drawing a supposed enemy from the vicinity of their nest 
or young. Are we to believe that each individual, who in this most 
reasonable manner opposes strategy to force, does so intelligently? Or 
are we to believe that the habit has been acquired through the agency 
of natural selection and is now purely instinctive? Probably neither 
question can be answered until we know beyond question whether this 


mimetic or deceptive power is inherited. 


NIGHTHAWK ON LIMB 


The Birds of a Marsh 


BY VERDI BURTCH 


land about three hundred feet wide, and bordering on its outlet, is 
a marsh of about fifty acres in area. At some time in the remote 
past this marsh was a forest, as is attested by the numerous stumps that 
remain to this day, some of which are upwards of three feet in diameter. 
Ten or twelve years ago the water in the marsh was three or four 
feet deep, but, owing to a period of extended drought, it has been steadily 
receding into the outlet, carrying with it the soft mud, water-soaked 
sticks and various sorts of débris. This obstructed navigation to such an 
extent that the state built a great fence, or breakwater, between the 
outlet and the marsh, making of the latter a shallow, mud-bottomed 
pond, the shores covered with cattails, coarse grass and weeds, a patch of 
alders and willows in one corner, a fringe of trees on one side, and the 
state fence, beside which are cattails and rank grass, on the outlet side. 
As the water recedes, exposing large areas of soft mud, which con- 
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tains various minute mollusks, worms and the larve of insects, the swamp 
becomes the resort of various species of birds, especially the shore birds. 
These stop on their way south, bringing with them their families, which 
were reared in the far north, in some cases way within the arctic circle. 
July 28, 1899, at 6.30 Pp. M., I sat on a stump at the edge of the 
muddy shore commanding a view of the whole marsh. Four Great Blue 
Herons were stalking about among the stumps. Leveling my glass at one 
of them, I saw it move its head slowly forward and downward ; then sud- 
denly it shot down into the water and came back with a frog in its bill. 
With a gulp the frog disappeared, and the Heron resumed his slow walk. 
The little Green Herons were everywhere, some wading in the shallow 
water or standing on stumps and others flying about. Belted Kingfishers 
were perched on the stumps, from which they would fly up and poise in 
the air with rapidly beating wings, then dart to and into the water, fre- 
quently coming out with a small fish, which they would take to a stump 
to devour. Killdeers were running about all over the muddy shore. 
Chattering in the cattails were numbers of Red-winged Blackbirds and 
many Bobolinks, which had changed their bright plumage of spring to a 
dull buffy olive streaked with black and their song to a single note, pink. 
A few Bronzed Grackles were walking about in the mud. Cedar Wax- 
wings were perched about on the stumps, from which they arose fre- 
quently, in true Flycatcher style, to snap up a passing insect. Song Spar- 
rows were running hither and thither among the tufts of grass at the 
edge of the mud and occasionally mounting a stump to sing a short song. 
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Now and then a Goldfinch flew by, uttering his merry per-chic-o-ree as 
he flew. A Marsh Sparrow mounted a cattail and sang a low, sweet 
song. Then a Pectoral Sandpiper, hotly pursued by a Cowbird, alighted 
near me, where the Cowbird left it to feed in peace. Next a Yellowlegs 
came flying by. The Pectoral and Yellowlegs are the advance guards of 
the flocks of shore birds that come here later in the season. A Spotted 
Sandpiper which has been with us all summer and several Robins now 
came around me, and numbers of Barn, Cliff and Bank Swallows and 
Chimney Swifts were flying to and fro over the marsh catching their 
evening’s meal. 

August 4, I noted a Solitary and several Least and Semi-palmated Sand- 
pipers. The last two are the smallest of our Sandpipers, and are usually 
found together, when it is hard to tell them apart. The Semi-palmated 
is slightly the larger. 

August 7, Yellowlegs were common and it was interesting to watch 
them as they moved about with a jerking motion, saying cler-clerk, flying a 
few feet and alighting gracefully with their long and beautiful wings spread 
straight up for a second, then carefully closing them to their sides. They 
were continually on the move and saying cler and cler-clerk. Several Sa- 
vannah Sparrows were running about like mice at the edge of the cattails, 
and a Flicker flew over. 

August 13, the Pectorals and Leasts were common and noisy. <A 
Sparrow Hawk was circling around overhead. At 5 P. M. I was sitting 
on the state fence when three Virginia Rails came stealthily out of the 
flags, dodging about among the tufts of grass, thrusting their slender bills 
deep into the soft ground in search of food. ‘They were quite close to me 
and I noticed that one of them was slightly larger than the others, the 
plumage of the breast was streaked and the wing coverts were quite ru- 
fous. I saw them at this place several times during the following month. 

In the early morning of August 15 I was walking on the “fence,” 
when I came to a family of five young Cliff Swallows. They were in a 
row perched on the rail of the fence overlooking the outlet. I was so 
close to them that I could see their little eyes glisten as they looked in- 
quiringly at me. King-birds were common, and I heard a Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo. 

August 19, at 5.30 A. M.,a Louisiana Water Thrush was running on 
the mud close to the “fence.” A Long-billed Marsh Wren climbed up a 
cattail to scold me. Heard a Warbling Vireo, Catbird and Baltimore Ori- 
ole. A Brown Creeper was creeping zigzag up the trunk of a tree near 
the marsh. 

I did not visit the marsh again until August 29, and noted but one new 
bird, a Semi-palmated Plover. 

My next visit was September 10, and I found the marsh nearly dry and 
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deserted by the birds, excepting a few Green Herons, a Kingfisher, Pec- 
toral, Semi-palmated Plover and about a dozen Least and Semi-palmated 
Sandpipers. 

September 13. In the bushes were Maryland Yellowthroats, which 
gave an imitation of their spring song, some immature Blackpoll Warblers, 
Purple Finches and a pair of Phcebes. 

September 19, a pair of Black Ducks flew over, and a pair of Mourning 
Doves joined the shorebirds, Robins and Cowbirds on the mud. 

September 21, saw an Indigo Bunting in a bad state of molt in the 
cattails. A Cooper’s Hawk was soaring about, then alighted on a stump. 
I was watching it with my glass, when suddenly a mink ran up the stump 
and grabbed it. The Hawk started to fly and was pulled to the ground, 
but before I could get to them it broke loose and flew away. 

White - throated Sparrows made their appearance in the bushes Sep- 
tember 22. 

October 9 two lovely Pectorals stood at the edge of a small pool, and 
in the bushes were Blackpolled (immature) and Myrtle Warblers, White- 
throated, Song, Swamp and a few White-crowned Sparrows, a Hermit 
Thrush, Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, White-breasted Nuthatch, some 
Chickadees and Rusty Grackles. At dusk flocks of Robins, Cowbirds and 
Redwings gathered in the alders to roost. 

October 22, an American Pipit was feeding near a flock of Pectorals, 
and I flushed a pair of Wilson’s Snipe from the edge of the weeds. Saw 
a Ruby-crowned Kinglet in the bushes. 

October 29, a Long-tailed Duck was swimming in the shallow water, 
and an Osprey stood on the partly eaten body of a Horned Grebe, where 
he was bothered by a flock of Crows. 

November 12 was a cold, windy day, and I saw only a few Song and 
Tree Sparrows, a couple of Killdeers and a Pectoral. 

During the season I had observed 61 species about this marsh and in 
the years 1896, ’97 and ‘98, 30 species which were not seen this year 
making a total of 91 species seen about this marsh. 

The 30 species not mentioned before were: Red-shouldered Hawk, 
Pied - billed Grebe, American Herring Gull, Least and Black Terns, 
American and Least Bitterns, Coot, Greater Yellowlegs, Red-backed Sand- 
piper, Marsh Hawk, Bald Eagle, Nighthawk, Tree, Chipping, Vesper and 
Arcadian Sparrows, Nashville, Yellow, Magnolia and Black and White 
Warblers, American Golden Eye and Wood Duck, Ruby-throated Hum- 
ming - bird, Slate-colored Junco, Sora, Wood Pewee, Least Flycatcher, 
Meadow-lark and Golden-crested Kinglet. 


OVENBIRD AT ENTRANCE TO NEST, ABOUT TO FEED YOUNG 
Contact print, no enlargement 


OVENBIRD AT ENTRANCE TO NEST, ABOUT TO FEED YOUNG 


Part of same subject as above, enlarged about 3% times 


An object lesson in enlarging. Two pictures of an Ovenbird, the upper the same size 
as the negative; the lower enlarged about 312 times. From nature by Frank M. 
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FIFTH SERIES 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER BIRD-LIFE NEAR BOSTON 


By RALPH HOFFMANN 


\ ‘ JHILE there is undoubtedly a steady diminution in our bird-life 
during August, it is extremely difficult to mame the exact date 
when the bulk of any one species departs. Many birds are molt- 
ing, and are consequently silent and retiring. "The Yellow Warbler, how- 
ever, sings constantly through July and early August; when, therefore, we 
cease to hear his song, we assume that he and his tribe have gone. 
Individual Yellow Warblers may be observed late in September, but these 
are almost certainly migrants from farther north. In September again little 
bands of Chimney Swifts may sometimes be observed nearly to the end of 
the month, but our own birds have probably left us long before. The 
chief interest in August bird-study lies in studying the plumages of the 
young birds, and in learning to recognize the adult males in their autumn 
dress. There is also a certain amount of wandering going on, which may 
bring to us an early northern migrant before’ the. regular September move- 
ment begins. Along the shore there is a regular migration in August, and 
there Sandpipers, Plover and the various sea birds offer a fascinating but 
difficult field for study. 

September comes after August, somewhat as the spring does after mid- 
winter. No other month except May offers so great a variety of birds. 
But the birds sing little, are often much less conspicuously marked, and 
seem more restless than in spring, so that the study of the autumn migrants 
keeps one even more alert and watchful than the more stirring mornings 
of May. Since the very first returning migrant in the fall is not awaited 
so anxiously as in the spring, I have adopted a different system in recording 
their arrival. I have given two dates, but the second is the time when the 
last of the species leaves us for the winter, while the first is the approxi- 
mate date when the first may be looked for. Where no second date is 
given, the species remains all winter. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents, see Birp-LoreE, Dec., 1900, p. 183. 
Departures of Summer Residents in August and September.—August 18, Yellow 
Warbler, Purple Martin; August 31, Cliff Swallow, Bank Swallow, Red-winged 
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Blackbird; September 5, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, Baltimore 
Oriole, Barn Swallow, Chimney Swiftt; September 10, Bobolink, Whippoorwill, 
Wilson’s Thrush; September 15, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Prairie Warbler, Warbling 
Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, Wood Thrush, Rose-breasted Grosbeak; September 20, 
Green Heron, Hummingbird, Nighthawk ; September 25, Black and White Warbler, 
Ovenbird, Redstart ; September 30, Red-eyed Vireo, Scarlet Tanager, Wood Pewee, 
Short-billed Marsh Wren, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Nashville Warbler, Black-billed 
Cuckoo, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Spotted Sandpiper. 

Arrivals and Departures of Migrants in August and September.—August 1- 
October 1, Solitary Sandpiper, Blue Heron; August 20-October 1, Northern Water 
Thrush; September 1-October 15, Red-bellied Nuthatch* ; September, early, Canada 
Warbler, Wilson’s Blackcap; September 7—October 15, Blackpoll Warbler; September 
13-30, Connecticut Warbler; September 15-October 5, Magnolia Warbler, Parula 
Warbler; September 15—October 10, Lincoln’s Finch; September 15—October 1, Western 
Palm Warbler; September 15—-November 20, White-throated Sparrow; September 19, Brown 
Creeper; September 20-November 10, Myrtie Warblert{, Winter Wren; September 20- 
October 5, Black-throated Blue Warbler; September 20-October 10, Olive-backed 
Thrush, Gray-cheeked and Bicknell’s Thrushes; September 20-October 15, Solitary 
Vireo; September 22, Golden-crowned Kinglet; September 25—October 10, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker ; September 25—November 5, Rusty Grackle, American Pipit ; September 28—Octo- 
ber 25, Ruby-crowned Kinglet; September 30-October 15, Yellow Palm Warbler. 


* Sometimes absent. + Individuals often much later. T Individuals often much earlier. 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER BIRD-LIFE NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


The first week in August sees practically the conclusion of the nest- 
ing season and of the song period. Goldfinches, Waxwings, and three- 
brooded Song Sparrows may still be in attendance on their young; 
Red-eyed Vireos and Wood Pewees will still be in voice, but their 
conspicuousness at this season marks them as striking exceptions. Birds 
are now molting and are difficult to find, and until the southward 
migration becomes pronounced the woods often seem deserted. 

Careful, skilled observers will find migrants beginning to arrive from 
the north as early as August, but it is not until about the 2oth that 
the first real ‘ wave’ appears. Among the interesting migrants to be found, 
so far as records go, only at this time is the northeastern form of the 
Loggerhead Shrike, which nests in northern New England. 

For bird students near New York city the Hackensack marshes will 
be found of unusual interest. Each night the Swallows return to roost 
in them, and, as the wild rice ripens, Soras, Bobolinks and Red-winged 
Blackbirds become more numerous. 

In September migrants from the north grow rapidly more abundant, 
and the height of the fall migration is reached between the 1oth and 
20th. About the latter date, the Junco, Brown Creeper, and some 
other winter visitants may be looked for. 


Birds and Seasons 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents see Birp-Lore Dec., 1900, p. 184. 

Migrants Arriving from the North.—August: August 1-15, Sora, Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher, Golden-winged Warbler, Canadian Warbler, Water Thrush; 15-31, Olive- 
sided Flycatcher, Tennessee Warbler, Nashville Warbler, Parula Warbler, Cape May 
Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Magnolia, 
Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Wilson’s Warbler, Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

September: September 1-10, Lincoln’s Sparrow, Blackpoll Warbler, Connecticut 
Warbler; 10-20, Blue-headed Vireo, Olive-backed Thrush, Bicknell’s Thrush; 20-30, 
Herring Gull, Junco, White-throated Sparrow, White-crowned Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, 
Yellow Palm Warbler, Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Winter Wren, Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

Summer Residents Leaving for the South.—September : September 1-10, Acadian 
Flycatcher, Orchard Oriole, Rough-winged Swallow, Worm-eating Warbler, Blue-winged 
Warbler; 10-20, Baltimore Oriole, Yellow Warbler, Yellow-breasted Chat; 20-30, Green 
Heron, Hummingbird, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Wood Pewee, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Yellow-throated Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Hooded Warbler, Louisiana Water 
Thrush, Wilson’s ‘Thrush. 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER BIRD-LIFE NEAR PHILADELPHIA 
By WITMER STONE 


August and September are the great months of southward migration, 
corresponding to April and May of the spring movement. It is true that 
none of our summer resident species leave us entirely until the first week 
in September, but migrants are passing during the greater part of both 
months. The berry-bearing trees and bushes are great rendezvous for birds 
at this season, and many species can be seen and studied if the observer 
takes his stand in the vicinity of a group of wild-cherries or clump of 
pokeberries. The molt of many birds may be noted at this time, and 
we can easily distinguish the ‘ fork-tailed’ Robins, which are just beginning 
to lose their feathers, and the ‘ wedge-tails’ in which the new plumage is 
nearly grown. 

Much that goes on during these months is missed by the observer 
because of the heat and other drawbacks of midsummer, which render 
field work a serious matter. Then, too, the birds are silent, retiring and 
listless, in marked contrast to their activity during the spring migration or 
the first crisp days of October. 

By September 1, nearly all birds, old and young, have assumed their 


winter plumage, and the dull blended colors and lack of many character- 

istic markings of the nuptial season render identification more difficult. 
Our first winter visitants, the White-throated Sparrows, reach us by 

September 20, and sometimes the Junco is to be seen before October 1. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents see Birp-LorE, Dec., 1900, p. 185. 
Transients Arriving from North.—August 1-15, Golden-winged Warbler, Chestnut- 
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sided Warbler, Canadian Warbler, Redstart, Small-billed Water-Thrush; August 15-31, 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Bobolink, Nashville Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Parula 
Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Back-throated Green Warbler, Magnolia War- 
bler, Bay-breasted Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Wilson’s Warbler, Veery; Sept. 
1-15, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Savanna Sparrow, Blackpoll Warbler, Connecticut 
Warbler, Pine Warbler, Prairie Warbler, Blue-headed Vireo, Olive-backed Thrush, 
Red-bellied Nuthatch; Sept. 15-30, Herring Gull, Junco, White-throated Sparrow, 
Myrtle Warbler, Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Purple Finch, Winter Wren. 

Departure of Summer Residents.—Sept. 1-15, Acadian Flycatcher, Orchard Oriole, 
Baltimore Oriole, Rough-winged Swallow, Cliff Swallow, Barn Swallow, Purple Mar- 
tin, Worm-eating Warbler, Kentucky Warbler, Blue-winged Warbler; Sept. 15-30, 
Hummingbird, Whippoorwill, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Wood Pewee, Yellow- 
throated Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Yellow-breasted Chat, Yellow Warbler. 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER BIRD-LIFE NEAR OBERLIN, OHIO 


By LYNDS JONES 


There is a good deal of movement among the birds during August, yet 
only two species come down from the north with any regularity, and they 
late in the month. However, a number of our summer resident species 
wholly disappear before the month draws to a close. While there are no 
frosty nights, there is likely to be some chilly weather as early as the 
middle of the month. There is no lessening of the foliage, except possibly 
the dying of some of the lower leaves in the thicker woods. The heat, 
combined with swarming mosquitoes and gnats and the deer flies, makes 
the life of the ornithologist miserable. The dense foliage renders work 
with the woods birds extremely difficult, especially so since the birds are 
inclined to be silent except during the early morning hours. Many of the 
birds have not fully recovered from the annual molt, and are more than 
usually retiring on that account. 

September brings good cause for thoughts of the sunny south in that 
forcible suggestion of the coming winter season, frosty meadows and with- 
ering vegetation. ‘The month is too likely to contain many days too dis- 
agreeable for all but the most ardent devotee of our chosen study. It is 
not so disappointing as August, for it brings many travelers from the north, 
and the foliage has thinned with each touch of frost. Not a few of the 
birds sing again, but the most are silent or only call. 

We are accustomed to think of May and June as the months when 
birds’ nests are to be found. In this region many birds are still nesting in 
July, a few in August, and at least the Goldfinch and Mourning Dove 
even into September. These and Song Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow and the 
Cuckoos regularly nest during August. In lowa I have many times found 
fresh eggs in the Cuckoos’ nests as late as September 6. 
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BIRDS GF THE SEASON 


For permanent residents, see BirD-Lore, December, 1900, p. 186. 

Arrivals in August.—Olive-backed Thrush, Solitary Sandpiper. 

Departures in August.—1-10, Traill’s Flycatcher, Orchard Oriole, Blue-winged 
Warbler, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Wilson’s Thrush; 10-20, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Purple Martin, Rough-winged Swallow, Yellow Warbler, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher; 20-31, 
Bartramian Sandpiper, Nighthawk, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Phoebe, Cliff Swallow. 

Arrivals in September —1-10, Bonaparte’s Gull, Sanderling, Semi-palmated Plover, 
Greater Yellowlegs, White-crowned Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Black and 
White Warbler, Nashville Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, Magnolia Warbler; 10-20, Blackpoll Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Blue- 
headed Vireo, Winter Wren; 20-30, Black Tern, Pintail, Shoveler, Pine Siskin (rare), 
Myrtle Warbler, Palm Warbler, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

Departures in September.—1-10, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Bobolink, Baltimore 
Oriole, Migrant Shrike, Yellow-breasted Chat, Wood Thrush; 10-20, Great Blue Heron, 
Sanderling, Green-crested Flycatcher, Wood Pewee, Spotted Sandpiper, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Grasshopper Sparrow, Scarlet Tanager, Warbling Vireo, Bank Swallow, 
Cerulean Warbler, Redstart, Ovenbird, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Brown Thrasher; 
20-30, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Barn Swallow, Maryland Yellow- 
throat, Indigo Bunting, Red-eyed Vireo, Catbird, House Wren, Nashville Warbler, Mag- 
nolia Warbler, Blackpoll Warbler. 


BIRDS OF STOCKTON AND VICINITY 
By L. BELDING 

I wrote the notes in the March-April Brrp-Lore with the purpose of 
interesting and instructing the school children of Stockton, relying upon 
my observations of former years for necessary data, knowing, however, 
that there had recently been a great change in the area under consideration 
but did not think the change as great as it is. The western half, or 
thereabout, of this area was until recently tule marsh in which water birds 
were abundant all of the year, but it has been mostly drained, plowed 
and quite deserted by the water birds. In extensive explorations through 
the tule ground in May of this year I did not see a solitary Egret, and 
other conspicuous species which, like the Egrets, were formerly very com- 
mon appeared to be entirely absent. 

In the city, owing to the superabundance of the English Sparrow, but 
few native birds breed now. Fortunately, the Western Martin is still very 
common and some other fine songsters breed sparingly A few Black- 
headed Grosbeaks, House Finches and Bullock’s Orioles manage to hold 
the fort against the Sparrows which are rapidly spreading through. the 
surrounding country. Ovur spring migrants all arrive on or before May 10, 
and by August 1 the birds, excepting the Mourning Dove and rare individ - 
ual exceptions, have finished breeding and most species are in flocks. 
Millions of Blackbirds fly every morning from their roosts in the tule marsh 
to the grain fields to the eastward, at night returning to their roosts; and 
this occurs every day of the year when these birds are not breeding. 
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Many Crows make the same journey by straggling flight over favorite 
routes from and to their roosts in willows in the tule ground and the 
Yellow-billed Magpie, now becoming rare, has a similar habit of flight and 
purpose. 

During August there is a southward movement of the summer resi- 
dents, quite imperceptible, but so effectual that by September 1 but few 
of them remain. At the same time some of our resident species are re- 
inforced by individuals which breed in Nevada or north of us. 

In the first week of September Gambel’s Goose and a few other 
water birds which breed in cold climates begin to arrive, but not until the 
20th is there a marked inflow of winter sojourners. Then the Inter- 
mediate Sparrow, Western Savanna Sparrow and American Pipit may be 
confidently sought. Four or five days later the Golden-crowned Sparrow 
arrives. 

These birds are as constant in date of arrival and departure as any that 
visit us and being abundant are easily traced. 

The following sometimes arrive as early as September 20: Short-eared 
Owl, Sharp-shinned Hawk and Audubon’s Warbler; from 25-30, Town- 
send’s Sparrow, Lincoln’s Sparrow, Mountain Song Sparrow and Junco. 

In the March-April] Birp-Lore I intended to name the Western 
Savanna Sparrow as leaving about May 1 instead of Townsend’s Sparrow. 

Several confusing forms of Song Sparrows, Juncos and Horned Larks 
visit us in winter. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON’S STUDY 


Nesting.—W hat birds are found nesting in August? Are they rearing first or sub- 
sequent broods? Among the birds breeding in your vicinity which species raise one 
brood? Which two? Which three broods? Have you positive evidence that any species 
succeeds in rearing three broods? 

Song.—Note the dates when various birds are last heard to sing. What young birds 
are heard singing in August? What evidences are observed of a second song period 
after the molt is concluded ? 

The Molt.—The molt cannot be studied to advantage in living wild birds, but vari- 
ous evidences of it may be observed at this season among young birds changing their nest- 
ling for the first winter plumage, and with such adult birds as the male Bobolink or 
Scarlet Tanager when losing their bright breeding dress for a dull winter costume. 

Migration.—Note the first signs of migration in the flocking of birds and the return 
nightly to a given roost; good examples are Swallows, Red-winged Blackbirds and 
Robins. The roosting habits of these birds form most interesting studies. When are 
the first migrants from the north observed? Which of the birds nesting in your vicinity 
is the first to go south, that is, to disappear? What is the northern limit of the breeding 
range of these species? Do you observe any connection between their breeding range and 
the date of their departure? During the first half of August some previously common 
birds will be very rare—Baltimore Orioles, for instance—but in the latter half they will 
again become common. Are the late August birds newcomers from the North or our 
summer resident birds, who in early August were molting? Among migrants from the 
north are the first comers young or old birds? At the time of the full moon in September, 
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night migrating birds may be observed in large numbers with a low-power telescope; 
even a mariner’s hand-glass will prove serviceable. The telescope should be focused on 
the moon, against which birds in passing are silhoueted. (See Scott, Bull. Nuttall Orn. 
Club, V, 1880, p. 151; Chapman, ‘The Auk,’ V, 1888, p. 37.) Why do more birds 
strike lighthouses in the fall than in the spring? (See Allen, Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, 
V, 1880, 131. Onthe general subject of migration, see especially, Brewster Memoir No. 
1, of the Nuttall Orn. Club, of Cambridge, Mass.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SEASON'S READING 


Thoreau: ‘A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers.’ Torrey: ‘The Passing 
of the Birds’ in ‘The Foot-path Way.’ Flagg: ‘August and September’ in ‘A Year 
with the Birds.’ Bolles: ‘At the North of Bearcamp Water.’ Wright: ‘A Song of 
Summer’ and ‘ Rustling Wings’ in ‘The Friendship of Nature.’ Crockett: ‘August’ 
and ‘ September’ in ‘A Yearbook of Kentucky Woods and Fields.’ Ingersoll . ‘ Nature’s 
Diary.’ Chapman: ‘ Where Swallows Roost’ in ‘ Bird Studies with a Camera.’ 


What Bird is This? 


Field Description.—Length, 5.25 in. Upper parts olive-green. Under parts soiled yellowish white. 


Note.—Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some widely-distributed, but, in the 
eastern United States, at least, little-known bird, the name of which will be withheld 
until the succeeding number of the magazine, it being believed that this method of 
arousing the student’s curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters on his 
mind far more strongly than if its name were given with its picture. 

The species figured in June is the Cape May Warbler. 


Poung Observers 


Bird Rhymes 


BY FAITH C. LEE 


I 


OVENBIRD 


See him as he struts around! 

Who could be more dignified? 
Perhaps it is his golden crown 

That lends that air of foolish pride. 
With olive back and spotted breast, 

He thinks he’s cousin to the Thrush! 
Well, I'll tell you, but don’t tell him, 

He’s but a little warbler! Hush! 


II 
RED-EYED VIREO 


When overhead you hear a bird 
Who talks, or rather, chatters, 
Of all the latest woodland news, 
And other trivial matters, 
Who is so kind, so very kind, 
She never can say no, 
And so the nasty Cowbird 
Drops an egg among her row 
Of neat white eggs. Behold her then, 
The Red-eyed Vireo! 


Potes from Field and HStuvp 


Does the Green Heron Fish in Deep 
Water? 


That the Green Heron is an_ habitual 
wader is well known to all who are familiar 
with it, but that it will go into water be- 
yond its depth is a fact I have not seen re- 
corded. One day in September, 1898, I 
observed an individual of this species stand- 
ing on the edge of a plank projecting some 
six inches out of water. Seeing that he was 
on the lookout for prey, I watched him 
closely, wondering why he had chosen so 
inconvenient a place from which to fish, 
when presently, as if to show that he un- 
derstood perfectly well what he was about, 
he suddenly and without the least hesita- 
tion, plunged into the water after a fish 
that had come to the surface some three or 
four feet away. Although he missed his 
aim, the effort was well meant and, to judge 
by appearances, not the first of the kind. 
Turning about in the water, he rose from it 
with little difficulty and with a few flaps 
was back on the plank, where, shaking out 
his plumage, he proceeded to plume him- 
self carefully. Before he had completed 
this operation he was unfortunately fright- 
ened off by the approach of some boys. 

The scene of the above incident was a 
deserted iron pit, which, lying in a low 
place, has for several years been more or 
less deeply flooded, according to season and 
rains. Having become well stocked with 
small fish and frogs, and offering the addi- 
tional attractions of mud flats, shallows and 
considerable seclusion, this old iron pit, 
somewhat over an acre in extent, has been 
a favored feeding ground for both Green 
Herons and their larger relatives, Night 
Herons. To further describe, the plank 
spoken of above was a remaining part of 
the old shaft. This, at the time in ques- 
tion, was well out in the pool and sur- 
rounded on all sides by water ranging from 
three to six feet deep. 

With these facts before us, two points 


are clear. First, there was nothing to pre- 


vent, but on the contrary everything to urge 
this Heron to feed in the usual way; second, 
in plunging into the pool where he did he 
entered water so much beyond his depth 
that he could not possibly have touched bot- 
tom in a way to assist him in getting out. 

That this one instance of an individu! 
Green Heron plunging into deep water 
after food proves such to be a natural habit 
of the species can hardly be said. I would 
add, however, that further study of the feed- 
ing habits of the Green Heron, with a view 
to settling this question, convinces me that 
a quite usual method of fishing is for it to 
watch from a stand a few inches above the 
water and from there to jump quickly down 
upon its prey.—SAMUEL H. Barker, Wyn- 
cote, Pa. 


Notes on the Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird 


We have had Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds for many years regularly in our gar- 
den, but did not find any nest till 1898. 
We were then greatly gratified by finding 


a nest on an apple tree. The old birds 
were very tame when they had young ; 
a photograph was taken of the female 
feeding only a yard from the camera. 
Next year we were surprised that they had 
built their nest on a low branch of a pear 
tree, that one could reach. The nest was 
seen as soon as commenced; only the foun- 
dation was laid on a thin outer branch, 
which was added to every morning till 
completed. 

There was no appearance of hurry, for 
it took two weeks to finish the nest. The 
building went on so slowly that I some- 
times thought it would be abandoned. I 
saw only the female take any part in the 
work. The motion of the bird while 
shaping the nest was comical, bouncing 
down and turning around quickly. What 
was wanting in weight was made up in 
energy. The nest was built with vegetable 
wool, I think the woolly part of the seed- 
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bolls of the buttonball tree, being of that 
color and texture; the sides of the nest 
were solidly compacted. Unlike the usual 
style of nest-building, the nest and all in- 
side was finished before the outside re- 
ceived its embellishments. This was done 
lastly, and was the most interesting part 
of the building; or, I may truly say, 
decorating. The little bird, with its long 
bill, could reach nearly all the outside of 
the nest while sitting in it ; looking over 
the side she artistically covered it piece by 
piece with lichens that gave the domicile 
the appearance of the bark of the tree. 
These little pieces of lichen stick on quite 
tightly ; there is a network of fine spider- 
web over the rough finish, and on this the 
little plates of lichen was stuck and pressed 
on firmly. I am inclined to think the bird 
used a gum from the balsam of fir tree, 
for while finishing the nest she frequented a 
tree of that kind and pecked at the terminal 
buds ; it may have been for insects, but I 
think for the sap that exudes from the 
buds, as some other birds use it — particu- 
larly the Baltimore Oriole. I never see 
them so engaged after building time. The 
female Hummer seemed very anxious about 
external appearances, as she frequently 
looked over the outside and touched up the 
beautiful covering while incubating. I did 
not look into the nest while the eggs were 
in it, but in due time two little downy 
heads appeared above the edge of the nest. 
The female bird did not cover either eggs 
or young as regularly as most small birds 
do. I was afraid her absence would spoil 
the eggs, for she slid off when any one 
passed down the path or was working in 
the garden near by; yet the eggs hatched. 

I never saw the male take any part in 
feeding ; he was often looking on from a 
dead twig of a near-by tree, and once I saw 
him make an attempt to drive away a 
Sparrow ; this was worth observing, as 
there were many Sparrows and other small 
birds about. I took particular notice they 
did not alight on the branch this nest was 
on, but on all other parts of the tree. 
There was a pear growing on the tip end 
of the branch, and as it grew larger it 
began to lower the nest on one side, but 
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the inmates seemed equal to the occasion, 
for they kept their heads and bodies as far 
on the opposite side of the nest as possible. 
While the bills of many young birds are 
proportionately longer, the bills of the baby 
Hummers are shorter than their parents’— 
not more than half their length. The 
method of feeding is a curious instance of 
nature’s means to an end; the old bird 
puts its bill quite down the throat of the 
young, and with a gurgling and quivering 
motion, shaking its head up and down, 
discharges the nourishment into the young 
one’s crop or stomach. This is often re- 
peated, especially in the early morning and 
evening, at an interval of seven or ten 
minutes. The little creatures soon fill the 
nest tightly ; in two weeks they appear un- 
comfortably close, when one will get on the 
side of the nest, and, soon after, out of it, 
returning at night to sleep in the nest, till 
able to fly well, after which they do not 
forsake. the locality as many birds do, but 
feed and rest near by for several weeks ; 
they choose a dead twig of a near tree or 
shrub, where one rests at a time; as soon 
as another one comes the first moves off as 
if playing tag. The young remain grayer 
in color than the old birds, probably till 
the spring. I frequently saw them catch 
small flies on the wing in late summer and 
return to their perch, sometimes uttering 
a very light twitter. About the middle 
of September they left for more congenial 
climes. This year, 1900, a pair came, 
perhaps the same birds, as they built on a 
low branch of a pear tree close to the old 
site. — Henry Hates, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. 


Food of the Downy Woodpecker 


On August 9 and 10, 1898, I saw a 
Downy Woodpecker at work on a mullein 
head pecking open the seed-cases, almost 
every one of which held a little yellowish 
white grub rolled up inside. I found that 
seed-vessels that contained grubs were 
brown, while those on the same stalk free 
from them were still green, and observed 
that the Woodpecker only opened the 
brown ones.—W. E. Cram, Hampton 
Falls, N. H. 


Book News 


My Birps IN FREEDOM AND CaPTIVITY. 
By the Rev. Hubert D. AstLey. New 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. r901. 8vo. xvi + 
254; 22 full-page photogravures; 17 line 
cuts. 

The author of this beautiful 
writes from extended experience both in the 
field and in the aviary. As a keeper of 
caged birds he insists that the captive shall 
be well housed, well fed and well watered, 
and under these conditions he believes that, 
as the bird cannot reason or “look back- 
ward or forward in actual thought,” it has 
therefore neither regrets nor longings, and 
with all its wants properly cared for is 
presumably happy. Wild and untamable 
birds, he adds, should never be caged. 
Many of the birds treated have been studied 
both in confinement and in nature, and it 
is apparent that the intimate knowledge of 
a bird’s traits which may be derived from a 
close study of captive individuals is of de- 
cided assistance in studying the ways of the 
same species in its haunts. Of special in- 
terest to American readers is the account 
of the breeding of a released pair of Car- 
dinals. 

The illustrations in photogravure and 
line are all by the author and are a very 
decided addition to the text. Several in- 
deed, particularly of the line cuts, we should 
rank among bird drawings of the first class. 
Both as author and illustrator, Mr. Astley 
has therefore paid fitting tribute to feathered 
friends in whose companionship he has evi- 
dently found life-long pleasure.—F. M. C. 


volume 


Tue Birps oF Massacuusetts. By REGI- 
NALD HEBER Howe, Jr., and GLoverR 
MorriLit ALLEN. Published by subscrip- 
tion. Cambridge, Mass. 1901. 8vo. 
154 pages. 

After devoting eight pages to an outline 
of the faunal 
authors present annotated lists of (1) 362 
species and subspecies as entitled to recog- 
nition as Massachusetts birds, (2) four ex- 
tirpated species, (3) two extinct species, (4) 


areas of Massachusetts, the 


and Reviews 


fifteen introduced species, (5) seventeen er- 
roneously recorded species and (6) two hypo- 
thetical species. The main list “gives the 
status of each species, then the dates of 
arrival and departure of species in Massa- 
chusetts, followed by annotations taken from 
already published local lists of importance, 
and others supplied by trustworthy orni- 
thologists from desirable localities, especially 
along the coast.” Evidently both care and 
judgment have been duly exercised in bring- 
ing together the information here presented, 
the authors’ conservatism in excluding spe- 
cies of doubtful status as Massachusetts 
birds being especially commendable, and 
adding greatly to the value of their work. 
It is unfortunate, however, that they evi- 
dently did not avail themselves of the guid- 
ance of some one whose wider experience 
would have prevented them from rejecting 
the only system of classification current in 
this country. It was to establish and main- 
tain a standard system of classification and 
nomenclature that the ornithologists of this 
country formed the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, and in failing to follow the classifi- 
cation of the Union’s Check-list, the authors 
of ‘The Birds of Massachusetts’ have greatly 
impaired the practical value of their work 
and have shown an undesirable, because un- 
warranted, spirit of independence.—F.M.C. 


Mr. Cuupes AND Miss Jenny. The Life 
Story of Two Robins. By Errie BIGNELL. 
New York. Baker and Taylor Co. 
16mo. xi+250 pages; 8 half-tones. 
The author of this volume may claim to 

be a bird-lover in the best sense of the 

word. Having rescued two Robins, one 
from cats, the other from caged life, she 
evidently devoted the greater part of her 
time to their care. That they more than 
repaid her, no one who reads this account 
of their lives, with its many surprising illus- 
trations of individuality and_ intelligence, 
will doubt. The book is attractively writ- 
ten, and its author’s evident sympathy with 
her subjects, and close observation of their 
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habits, make her story not only an interest- 
ing, but valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of biographical ornithology.—F.M.C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 

Tue Osprey.—Since our last notice the 
January-February and March-April num- 
bers of ‘ The Osprey’ have appeared. The 
following list gives the titles of the papers, 
all of which contain much of general inter- 
est: ‘A Trip to the Dismal Swamp,’ by 
Paul Bartsch; ‘ William Swainson and 
His Times’ and ‘The Osprey or Fishhawk,’ 
by Dr. Gill; ‘ Photographing the Capri- 
mulgide,’ by H. K. Job; ‘ Warden’s (the 
first) List of the Birds of the District of 
Columbia,’ by William Palmer, and ‘ Nest- 
ing of the Inca Dove in Mexico,’ by Josiah 
H. Clark. 

The articles by Dr. Gill and Paul Bartsch 
appear in both numbers, and will be com- 
in some subsequent issue. It is 


pleted 
evident that the original photographs were 
good, consequently we are sorry a little 
more care was not exercised in making the 
reproductions, for most of the illustrations 


are poor.—A. K. F. 

Tue Witson BULLETIN No. 34.—Begin- 
ning with this number Frank L. Burns as- 
sumes responsibility for the editorial and 
general the ‘ Bulletin,’ 
which is Berwyn, Pa. 
The subject matter consists of a number of 
short articles, general notes, editorial re- 


management of 


now issued from 


marks and notices of publications received. 
Among the more important and ;interesting 
articles may be mentioned the following: 
‘ Rough-winged Swallows Nesting on a 
Government Tug in Port Royal Harbor,’ 
by Walter Hoxie; ‘ Bachman’s Sparrow in 
DeKalb County, m. WwW. 
Smith ; ‘Notes on the Mergansers,’ by 
William B. Haynes; ‘ The First 2oth Cen- 
tury Horizon at Oberlin, Ohio,’ by Lynds 
Jones; ‘ Vernacular Ornithology of Dela- 


Georgia,’ by 


ware’ and ‘Crow Language,’ by the Edi- 
Under the heading of ‘ Birds of Penn- 
et al., by B. H. Warren, M.D., 
we get an insight into the history of these 


tor. 
sylvania,’ 


publications ordered printed by authority of 
the Commonwealth, and consequently have 
a better understanding of the vague rumors 
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which have drifted beyond the borders of 
the state.—A. K. F. 

Tue Conpor.—The May-June number 
of ‘The Condor’ presents an unusually 
interesting series of articles and notes. Barn- 
hart describes the breeding habits of the 
Fulvous Tree Duck, Anthony contributes 
notes on the Guadalupe Wren, Skinner con- 
tinues his papers on Mexican birds with an 
account of Trogon caligatus, and Beck de- 
scribes his experiences in collecting eggs of 
the Golden Eagle in Santa Clara county, 
Cal., in an article illustrated with three 
plates. The more technical papers contain 
descriptions of five new birds from the Gal- 
apagos, Clipperton, and Cocos Islands by 
Heller and Snodgrass; and two new Yellow- 
throats from the coast of California by Grin- 
nell. The Yellowthroat of the southern 
coast district is described as Geothlypis trichas 
scirpacala, while that from the vicinity of 
San Francisco Bay is named Geothlypis 
trichas sinuosa. There is the usual array 
of valuable field notes, among which should 
be mentioned the record of a Floresi’s Hum- 
mingbird taken at Haywards Feb. 20, 1901, 
by W.O. Emerson. This is the third known 
specimen of this rare bird and the second 
one collected in California. 

The compilation of a State List, including 
an index to the literature pertaining to Cal- 
ifornia birds, has been undertaken by Grin- 
nell, who issues a call for information and 
especially for notes on water birds. Orni- 
thologists throughout the country will wel- 
come such a work, and with the active 
support of the Cooper club there is every 
reason to hope that it will prove more suc- 
cessful than previous attempts of this kind. 

Exceptional opportunities for systematic 
bird study during the summer vacation are 
offered in the mountains and on the coast. 
‘Two courses are announced: one by W. W. 
Price, at his camp in the Sierras near Lake 
Tahoe, June 15-Sept. 15, and the other by 
Joseph Grinnell, in connection with the 
summer school of the Hopkins Seaside Lab- 
oratory at Pacific Grove on Monterey Bay, 
June 1o-July 20. The localities selected 
are ideal for work of this kind, and the 
inauguration of such courses deserves the 
highest commendation.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


WE had in mind an editorial on the tenth 
Supplement to the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union’s ‘ Check-List,’ which presents 
the results of the deliberations of the 
Union’s Committee on Classification and 
Nomenclature, at its session held in Wash- 
ington, in April last (‘The Auk,’ July, 
1901, pp. 295-320), but our surroundings 
are so little in harmony with the technicali- 
ties of ornithology that we may well leave 
our proposed remarks until it is our misfor- 
tune to return to the editorial desk and in 
the meantime hope that all Birp-Lore’s 
readers are as near the heart of the bird 
world as this 3d of July finds us. 

The days are long in this latitude. For 
birds they begin at half after three in the 
morning and eighteen hours have passed be- 
fore the last bird’s voice is hushed. One 
“wonders whether the greater amount of 
food received per day does not here increase 
the rapidity of nestlings’ growth and 
shorten their time in the nest. 

There is no marked sultry noonday 
period, but from morning until night birds 
can be seen and heard in numbers. 

To the eastern bird student doubtless 
one of the most striking sights in the bird- 
life of this region is furnished by the Prairie 
Gulls and Terns. 
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Experience has so taught us to associate 
these birds with bays and sandy beaches, 
where alone their food is to be found, that 
it is not a little surprising to look from your 
tent door in the early morning and find the 
prairie round about dotted with Franklin’s 
Gulls, looking more like chickens at first 
sight than members of the genus Larus. 

Nor does one soon tire of the novelty of 
seeing these same beautiful birds or active 
Black Terns hovering thick over the plough- 
man in eager quest of grubs in the length- 
ening furrow. These Terns resemble 
Swallows in habit as much as anything. 
They appear to feed exclusively on insects, 
and it is only when high winds set the 
prairie grasses rolling in long billows, over 
which they glide lightly, hovering here and 
there to pick an insect from a grassy crest, 
that one is reminded of their relationship. 

It was not, however, prairie birds that 
brought us to this region, but the feathered 
inhabitants of Shoal Lake itself with its often 
mile wide fringe of reeds and marshes. 
Here are to be found breeding, Grebes of at 
least three species— Western, Halbcell’s, 
and Pied-billed—White - winged Scoters, 
Mallards, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller’s, 
Scaups, and other Ducks; Sora, Virginea, 
and probably the Yellow Rail; Coots, or 
Waterhens, as they are much better called, 
in great abundance, Yellow-headed Black - 
birds beyond calculation, Red-winged 
Blackbirds and Long-billed Marsh Wrens. 

In the immediately surrounding prairies 
are Wilson’s Phalaropes and Nelson’s 
Sharp-tailed Finches, and on little rocky 
islets, or reefs, as they are locally known. 
Common Terns, Herring Gulls, Double- 
crested Cormorants and White Pelicans 
find secure nesting places. 

But it is the life of the reeds which holds 
the strongest interest for the bird student at 
Shoal Lake. In the endless reed forests 
anything is possible, and from them as I 
write (at 10 P. M.) there issues a chorus of 
weird groans, whines and calls comparable 
to nothing known to man and which it re- 
quires little imagination to believe are ut- 
tered by creatures themselves unknown to 
man. 

Shoal Lake, Manitoba, July 3, 1901. 
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OsGoop WriGHrT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 


and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 
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Encouraging Signs 


Bird protection is daily receiving fresh 
impetus and that of the most valuable kind. 
It seems to be thoroughly understood that 
be con- 


feather wearing is a custom to 
demned, and one only to be stamped out 
by good laws and practical education in the 
matter of the value of bird-life and its con- 
nection with general natural history, so that 
we hear less of the millinery side of the 
question, and the Audubon movement is 
reaching a higher plane. At the present 
time all the Atlantic states from Maine to 
Florida are linked by the A. O. U. law 
or its equivalent, and the experiment of 
sending out traveling lecture libraries of 
birds and nature books has been so suc- 
cessful in Connecticut that other states are 
following suit. 

The future indeed, but 
for one cloud on the horizon, and that is 


would be rosy, 


Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 
INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 
Mrs. GeorcE S. Gay, Redlands. 


the difficulty of enforcing these laws that are 
our battle flags. 

The proper local enforcement of bird 
laws is indeed a difficult task, requiring 
moral courage, tact, and a clear head; also 
the reporting of offenders should be made by 
a legalized official, who can act without 
the stigma of personality that must always 
be felt when we complain of the law 
breaking of our neighbors. Ifthe deputy 
sheriffs of each county could be appointed 
as bird wardens, warning could be adminis- 
tered and the incorrigible prosecuted in a 
purely impersonal manner. 

It has also been suggested that in order 
to make the laws effective in many places 
they should be posted in Hungarian and 
Italian, for the latter race come to us with 
particularly lax ideas about bird killing. 

Undoubtedly the country is thoroughly 
aroused; the task now before us is to hold 
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the ground we have gained, and this can 
only be done by the most conservative 
and at the same time unflinching enact- 
ment of the laws. If our new laws become 
dead letters, then must the birds also die. 


M. O. W. 


Tue Pennsylvania Society has a plan for 
organizing a series of traveling libraries to 
circulate throughout the state in order to 
awaken a wider interest in bird and nature 
study. A list of carefully selected books 
has been prepared and the libraries will be 
started as soon as the necessary funds are at 
hand. Having no dues, this Society is en- 
tirely dependent on voluntary contributions. 


Reports of Societies 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AUDUBON 
SOCIETY OF KENTUCKY 


The Audubon Society of Kentucky re- 
grets that during the past year more has not 
been accomplisheil in the furtherance of 
bird study and bird protection in the state. 
But it believes that good has been done in 
the schools, where bird days are observed; 
and among the people at large where, a 
better sentiment prevails with regard to the 
aims of the Society. 

In specific work the Society has provided, 
for use in the schools, a handsome bird- 
chart that exhibits in colors many of our 
native song birds. 

It has caused posters to be prominently 
displayed on the principal roads, setting 
forth the penalty for violation of the statutes 
relating to birds. 

It has issued the following circular letter, 
together with other reading matter: 


Dear Sir:—From observation and trust- 
worthy statistics we learn that our wild 
birds are decreasing in numbers every year. 

Believing that it is only necessary to call 
your attention to this in order to have your 
cooperation, we appeal to you to aid the 
Society in its efforts for bird protection. 

We believe this may be done— 

First— By making clear the practical 
value of birds as destroyers of insects harm- 
ful to crops. 

Second—By preventing, as much as pos- 
ble, the destruction of the eggs of wild birds. 

Third—By reporting to the Society the 
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names of the violators of the law protecting 
birds. 

We would particularly call your attention 
to the reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture as to the usefulness of Robins and 
Field Larks to the farmer; and as these 
birds are often the especial marks of boys 
and irresponsible negroes and whites from 
the towns, we ask that you do all you 
reasonably can to protect them. 

A postal card or a letter, addressed 
‘Audubon Society,” Henderson, Ky., will 
receive prompt attention. 

Very truly yours, 
AUDUBON SOCIETY OF KENTUCKY. 


It has purchased a circulating library of 
the best bird books, including such authors 
as Burroughs, Chapman, Wright, Torrey 
and Coues. 

The Society gratefully acknowledges the 
interest taken in its work by the Societies of 
the Falls cities and the substantial aid 
rendered it in the gift of a number of 
‘* Perry ’’ pictures. 

The Society would most earnestly ask the 
codperation of all bird lovers, especially in 
the formation of branch societies through- 
out the state. 

To this end it would like to hear from 
all interested in birds. 

The Society has no membership fees, de- 
pending entirély upon contributions for 
support, and any respectable person may 
become a member. 

In closing, the Society would call attention 
to some fundamental principles of bird 
laws. 

(Here follows a digest of Federal and 
State laws. ) 

During the last fifty years, the sentiment 
in favor of bird protection has developed 
rapidly. Many laws have been enacted, 
amended and sustained by the courts. That 
these laws are still imperfect is partly the 
result of carelessness and partly of strong 
opposition due to ignorance or selfishness. 
Our game laws, unlike those of Europe, 
are maintained for the good of the people 
as a whole, not for the benefit of any one 
class, and their enforcement depends very 
largely on a general appreciation of the 
principles upon which they are based. 

INGRAM CROCKETT, Secretary. 
Henderson, Ky. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY OF THE STATE 
OF WYOMING 


Pursuant to a call published in the morn- 
ing and evening papers, quite a crowd of 
enthusiastic ladies and gentlemen assembled 
in the parlors of the Inter Ocean hotel, 
Cheyenne, April 29. Mr. Frank Bond was 
called to the chair and briefly stated the 
object of the meeting and the work which 
had already been done in the direction of 
securing pledges of support in the public 
schools and elsewhere. It being agreed 
that a society for the protection of birds and 
the enforcement of the state law was desir- 
able, the meeting decided that four officers 
were necessary, A president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer. Officers 
to fill these positions were duly elected as 
President, Frank Bond; vice- 
president, Mrs. John A. Riner; secretary, 
Mrs. N. R. Davis; treasurer, Prof. J. O. 
Churchhill. 

It was ordered that all cards of promise 
to protect birds, their nests and eggs, after 
being signed should be handed to the sec- 
retary, Mrs. Davis, who will make a record 
of the name, residence and date in a book 
to be kept for that purpose. These cards 
are to be returned to the signer, who will 
also be supplied with an Audubon button 
as soon as they arrive, or as soon thereafter 


viz.: 


follows: 


as possible. 

It was found that public sentiment was 
overwhelmingly with the bird-protection 
movement, and that the new Audubon 
Society would soon embrace in its member- 
ship more than a thousand persons, in fact, 
two thousand members in Cheyenne, alone, 
did not appear an extravagant figure to 
those who met at the Inter Ocean hotel last 
evening. Because of the showing made, 
the treasurer was instructed to order the 
printing of a second thousand of pledge 
cards, the first being already 
nearly exhausted. The question of order- 
ing another thousand 
favorably discussed and the matter left to 


thousand 


buttons was also 
the officers of the Society, who will act 
promptly as soon as it becomes evident the 
buttons will be needed. 

Bird lovers, a term which will soon in- 
clude all of the farmers and agriculturists 


Bird- Lore 


of the country, if it does not do so already, 
will be gratified to learn that the Audubon 
Society started out with a membership of 
goo, the result of a few days’ work only. 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY 


In all work the thoughts of a secretary 
or treasurer are apt to play around the dry 
details of statistics and figures, and so it is 
to be expected that in this report of the 
work of the Illinois Audubon Society for its 
fourth year they must form a part. 

The exact membership of the Society is 
difficult to state, for members move away or 
die and the secretary does not know it. 
Without, therefore, claiming accuracy as to 
the figures, our present membership counts 
870 adults and 7,904 juniors—a total of 
8,774. We have sent out during the year 
nearly 5,000 leaflets; part being purchased 
from other societies and part being our own 
publications. 

In connection with our efficient game 
commissioner, Mr. Loveday, we have 
placed ‘‘Warnings’’ in every one of the 
2,700 post offices in the state. These warn- 
ings gave an outline of the laws regarding 
birds and referred for information to the 
game commissioner and the secretary of 
the Audubon Society. 

Another joint work of the game com- 
missioner and this Society is the practical 
suppression of the sale of living wild birds 
in the Chicago bird stores. Several test 
cases have been brought and the decision 
given in favor of the birds. This is a long 
step in the right direction and leads us to 
hope that the time may come when our law, 
which forbids the sale and purchase of birds 
alive or dead, may also be enforced as re- 
gards the dead birds. 

During this last year we have adopted 
the little paper By-the-Wayside, which is 
the paper used by the Wisconsin Society in 
its junior work, for the Illinois juniors also. 
It has recently been moved from Milwaukee 
to Madison and makes its monthly visits to 
the children from tl.at place. There has 
been a large increase in the number of meet- 
ings held by Womens’ Clubs, Teachers and 
Farmers’ Institutes, etc., and a promise of 
greater increase in the future. 
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We had greatly hoped that Bird Day 
would be established by law at the session 
of the State Legislature just closed, but it 
has been placed in the hands of a most 
excellent commission, with the state super- 
intendent of schools and one of our Audu- 
bon directors—county superintendent of 
Schools of Cook county — among its mem- 
Some 
of our local branches — particularly those 
in Chicago Heights, Alton, Galena, Lake 
Forest, Streator and La Grange— are doing 
excellent work, but the finding of interested 
and efficient officers 


bers; so its prospects are bright. 


for local societies is 
our most difficult problem. 

We have increased our classes of mem- 
berships by two, making our present mem- 
berships five: Sustaining-paying $25; 
associate, $1; regular, 25 cents; active, $1 
a year, and juniors paying no fees. We 
have also made several changes in our con- 
stitution, and have formed from our four- 
teen directors six committees, thus dividing 
the work and responsibility more evenly. 
The old nursery song of the London bells 
is frequently in our minds: 

‘* When I grow rich 
Say the bells of Shoreditch. 
When will that be ? 
Rang the bells of Stephney.’’ 


Like the ‘‘ great bell of Bow’’ we are 


‘* sure we don’t know,’’ but when the good 
time comes we have visions of a lending 
library and an illustrated lecture and other 
such helpful delights like those of some of 
our sister Societies. ‘Till those good times 
come we must make our cents (or sense! ) do 
the work of dollars and do what we caz till 
we can do what we would. 
Mary Drummonp, Secretary. 


DELAWARE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Delaware 
Audubon Society was held on Saturday 
afternoon, May 25, in the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Fourth and West streets, Wilmington. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
Mrs. W. S. Hilles’ report 
showed a membership of 512. The Society 
The 
law passed by the recent Legislature to 


were read. 
has been in existence thirteen months, 


protect birds was read and comments made 
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concerning it. It was decided to have a 
number of cards containing the law printed, 
distributed in the city and state and hung 
in the parks and other public places. A 
reward will be offered by the association for 
information leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of any one violating the law. 

A vote of thanks was offered to William 
Dutcher, treasurer of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, of New York; Dr. T. S. 
Palmer, of the Department of Agriculture; 
Professor Witmer Stone, of Philadelphia, 
president of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union of Pennsylvania; and Walter D. 
Bush and Alfred D. Poole, who assisted in 
getting the law through the Legislature. A 
prize of five or ten dollars is to be offered 
for the best essay on the subject of birds to 
be written by a boy or girl under the age 
of nineteen years. 

The defeat of the pigeon bill was brought 
up for discussion and congratulations ex- 
changed. 
said that there are only three species of 
birds that are not protected by law; viz., 
the English Sparrow,the Red-winged Black - 
bird, and the Crow Blackbird, which are 


In speaking of the bill, it was 


regarded as injurious to crops. 

The Society hopes to extend its course of 
lectures to the people in the state outside of 
the city, but for the present, on account of 
The 
membership is free and therefore, in order 
to continue the work, a contribution list is 
to be started. 

After the business had been transacted a 


lack of funds, it is unable to do so. 


public meeting was held. No officers were 
elected because a quorum of directors could 
not be secured. 

A. R. Spaid, President of the Society, 
gave a talk. 
were shown, most of which had been made 
by Mr. Spaid during the winter months. 
The lecture was entitled “Birding With a 
Camera.” 


Fifty colored views of birds 


WISCONSIN SOCIETY 
(Fourth Annual Report) 

During the past year the work of the 
Society has been carried on with vigor. 
Large numbers of leaflets on bird protection 
have been distributed, an especial effort 
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being made to spread a knowledge of the 
usefulness of birds among the farmers of 
the | state. The wearing of feathers for 
ornament is almost a thing of the past, and 
unquestionably an impression has _ been 
made upon women, but we realize that as 


soon as the Parisian law-givers announce 
that aigrettes and wings are again fashion- 


able, we shall have everything to do over 
again, unless we carry on educational work 
with all possible earnestness in this little 
breathing space that is granted us. 

One of the primary objects of Audubon 
Societies, all over the country, has been to 
secure better legislation for the protection of 
birds. Wisconsin, following the example 
of several eastern states, has recently enacted 
a law which forbids the killing of our wild 
birds, and makes it illegal to deal in their 
plumage. This applies not only to resident 
birds, but to all that visit the state during 
migration. 

As it was thought desirable that some one 
should speak for the work of the Audubon 
Societies of the United States at the meeting 
of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held in Milwaukee last June, the 
Wisconsin Society, aided by the societies of 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New 
York and Ohio, secured Miss Mira Lloyd 
Dock, of Harrisburg, whose earnest and 
moving address on “The Quality of Mercy” 
will be long remembered by those who 
heard it. 

On April 13, Prof. O. G. Libby, of the 
University of Wisconsin, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Our Native Birds” for the 
teachers and school children of Milwaukee. 
This lecture took the place of the customary 
annual meeting. 

The main line of work in the Society has 
been to develop an interest in bird protec- 
tion and bird study among young people, 
and in this it has achieved remarkable suc- 
13,441 enthusiastic 
teachers and into its ranks. A 
monthly paper, costing twenty cents a year, 


cess, having brought 


children 
with a course of bird-study, is issued, 
prizes and honor badges are awarded for 
the best reports and observations, and our 


little wren button is furnished at a nominal 
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price, while the Gordon Library of bird 
books, and the collection of colored bird 
slides, owned by the Madison Branch, are 
sent all over the state. This work has been 
repeatedly commended by the eastern so- 
cieties, and it is certainly uncommon for so 
much to be accomplished with so small a 
sum of money as is at the disposal of the 
Executive Board. 
ELIzABETH G. PECKHAM, 
Secretary. 


A Good Example 


Many attempts have been made to com- 
pound a “white list” of milliners who, if 
they could not wholly dispense with bird 
plumage in their trimmings, owing to the 
insistence of customers, would at least make 
it easy for those wishing Audobonnets to 
obtain them. This attempt has, we regret 
to say, met with no general response, so 
that it is surprising as well as gratifying to 
hear that the Shepard Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., held a successful exhibition 
and sale of these hats and bonnets on the 
15th and 16th of May. The circular an- 
nouncing the exhibit, after a summary of 
bird destruction for millinery purposes and 
the work done for bird protection, says: 

‘*THE SHEPHARD COMPANY, sympathizing 
with this great and beneficent work and be- 
lieving that most women, if conscious of the 
extent of this slaughter of the innocents, as 
well as of the beautiful and fashionable ef- 
fects in millinery which are possible with- 
out their use, has decided to hold a special 
exhibition of hats and bonnets in which 
none of the articles listed ‘‘ contraband ’’ by 
the Audubon Society shall appear. 

‘* This exhibition is intended to demon- 
strate that hats and bonnets can be fully in 
keeping with prevailing styles and will 
show exceptional beauty in design and color 
without the use of the plumage of wild 
birds. 

‘* Carefully selected 
latest foreign and domestic styles will be on 
view. 

‘* We invite the inspection of the public, 
and especially of such women as are inter- 
ested, to assist in influencing popular opin- 
ion along humanitarian lines. 


specimens of the 


“To an imaginative child a life-long inspiration.’’— CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mrs. MABELOSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.’’—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Dream Fox Story Book 


With 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD Small 4to. Cloth. $1.50, net 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. Wricut’s ‘‘ Tommy- Anne,” are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by Oliver 
Herford.'’— The Outlook. 


‘‘Not a nature story, but a book for small children, filled with 
good, healthy nonsense.—PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


Wabeno, the Magician 


Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON Cloth. $1.50 

‘‘A sequel to ‘Tommy- Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality ‘ 
a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in an artistic and 
charming manner.’’—J. £. Journal of Education. 

“A quaint story of child life with nature, interwoven with 
q story O 
numerous Indian legends.—NEW YORK TIMES. 


A SEQUEL TO 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 
Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD Cloth. $1.50 


‘The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


“Tt has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it perma- 
nently popular.’’—THE EVENING POST, CHICAGO. 


Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Birdcraft,’’ “ Citizen Bird,” “‘ The Friendship of Nature,” etc., etc. 
With Illustrations from photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND 


12mo, cloth. $2.50 net 
A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. ‘There are over fifty full- 
page half-tone plates, and over one hundred drawings in the text. 


4&@~ Send for a Circular of Mrs. Wright’s Books. See also Citizen Bird, on another page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


BOOKS FOR EVERY LOVER OF A GARDEN 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden 


Cloth, 50 cts.; enlarged edition, $1.75; illustrated, $2.50 


Here xperiences are described with a subtle humor and delicate satire of German 
ways that make it the rarely interesting and widely read book it is. She has many 
ideas as to what she wants, few as to the how of getting it. Her gardener has but 
one idea—that Elizabeth’s are all stupid,—but the thought of a ‘‘ Man of Wrath’ (who 
had foretold failure), stimulates, and three sweet babies console. 

In ordering, please be sure to specify which edition is to be sent. The latest has 
been illustrated from photographs of the garden, the library, the village, etc. 


The Solitary Summer 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50; illustrated, $2.50 


Reflections of the life of a happy woman, content with her ‘‘ Man of Wrath,”’ with 
her toddling theologically-inclined German babies, fond of books, but most of all happy 
in her outdoor life in the at-last-accomplished garden. 


Views of the old castle, exterior and interior, of 
“Few authors have the quaint wayside cross with its inscription, of the ‘As a wholea more 
put so charming a quiet lawn crossed by long afternoon shadows, ene Oe. 
Sages." Powe heighten the attractiveness of one of the most popu- sor.” Philadelphia 
Herald, Chicago lar gift-books of the season, sometimes alone, but = pypss. 
more often with its fascinating forerunner. 


The two illustrated volumes, bound in uniform style, are supplied in a neat box, for $5. 


SCIENCE 


A weekly Journal devoted to 


the advancement of science 


Special attention has been directed to SCIENCE by the fact that the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at its recent meeting in New York de- 
cided to publish in the Journal the official notices and proceedings of the Association, 
and to send it free of charge to all members and fellows. The large increase in the 
circulation of the Journal will lead to still greater influence and efficiency. 

The Editors include Professors in Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
other Universities, the heads of the consolidated Libraries of New York, etc. Pub- 
lished on Friday of every week. Its contributors have included during the past five 
years the leading re presentatives of Science in all of the important Colleges, Technical 
Schools, Observatories, Museums, Departments of the Government, etc., and the re- 
ports of every scientific meeting of importance are promptly inserted in its pages, with 
reviews of new scientific books, accounts of new instruments or apparatus of any kind, 
of new discoveries, etc. Annual subscriptions, $5 ; single copies, 15 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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A NEW CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘“*The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds $5.00 


UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON assisted ty HANS F. GADOwW, Ph.D. 


RICHA«D LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBE:+T W. SHUFELDT 


duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “‘ The Myology of the Raven,”’ etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . the best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B I R D a By A. H. EVANS, M.A. 
— Clare College, Cambridge 
— CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully ilustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8vo, University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value to the 
Student. 


Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert cultivators and botanists 


Vols. I, If and III are now ready, and Vol. IV, completing the work, is in press 
and will be published soon. 

In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America ; directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 

‘We do not hesitate to commend this work to our readers, whether fruit-growers, gardeners, gentle- 
men of leisure, or of whatever profession, for it contains such information as it will take scores of books to 
give, and cannot fail to both interest and instruct every reader.”’— Canadian Horticulturist 

The price is $5, net, for each volume, and the work is sold by subscription. Cir- 
culars and full information will be supplied by the publishers on application. 
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RACE MuFARLAND Co., MT. PLEASANT PRINTERY, HARRISBURG, PA 


APPLETONS’ OUTDOOR BOOKS 


BIRD-LIFE— Popular Edition in Colors 


A Guide to the Study of Our Common Birds. By Frank M. CuHapman, Associate 
Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History. 
12mo, cloth, $2 00, ~e/ ; postage 18 cents additional 


With 75 full-page lithographic plates, representing 100 birds in their natural colors, after 
drawings by Ernest Seton - Thompson. 


‘‘ There is no better book in existence for the use or delectation of the beginner in the fascinating 
study of ornithology.""— Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Chapman’s Other Books 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA 


With introductory chapters on the Outfit and Methods of the Bird Photographer. _Illus- 
trated with over 100 photographs from Nature by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN 
NORTH AMERICA 


With Keys to the Species, Descriptions of their Plumages, Nests, etc., and their Dis- 
tribution and Migrations. With over 150 illustrations. 12mo, Library Edition, 
$3 00; Pocket Edition, flexible covers, $3.50. 


THE WOMAN’S BOOK OF SPORTS 


A Practical Guide to Physical Development and Outdoor Recreation. By J. ParMty 
Paret. With many illustrations 12mo, cloth, $1.00, ze¢; postage 8 cents additional. 
“Mr. Paret’s book is indispensable to the twentieth century American girl.’’"— Philadelphia Public 


Ledge 
“It is simple and concise from start to finish, and just the thing for the timid beginner who needs a 


few points.""—Albany Times-Luion 


FAMILIAR FISH —Their Habits and Capture 


A Practical Book on Fresh Water Game Fish. By EuGene McCartuy. With an 
introduction by Dr. Davip Srarr Jorpan, President of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and numerous illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


‘One of the handsomest, most practical, most informing books that we know. The author treats 
his subject with scientific thoroughness, but with a light touch that makes the book easy reading. P 
The book should be the companion of all who go a-fishing.”"—New York Mail and Express. 


| 
FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FAMILIAR TREES AND 
FIELD AND GARDEN THEIR LEAVES 


; By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. With 12 pictures of 

By F. ScHUyLER MATHEWS. With 12 orthochro- representative trees in colors, and over 200 draw- 

matic photographs of characteristic flowers by | ings from Nature by the author. With the bo- 

L. W. BRowNELL, and over 200 drawings by the | | tanical name and habitat of each tree and a 

: record of the precise character and color of its 

author. 12mo, cloth, $1 40, net; postage 18 cents | leafage. 8vo, cloth, $1.75, e¢; postage 18 cents 
additional | additional. 
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